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RECOLLECTIONS 


My  Friends  : 

If,  instead  of  preaching  to-day  what  may  be  called  a 
sermon  or  discourse,  I  impose  upon  you  a  rambling 
chapter  of  recollections,  you  will  pardon  something,  I 
trust,  to  the  occasion,  and  something  to  my  age. 

The  season,  which  has  just  notified  us  of  the  coming 
of  a  New  Year,  speaks  in  a  monitory  tone  to  you  all,  but 
to  me  with  special  emphasis.  It  has  ushered  me  into 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  my  service  in  this  place. 

It  was  forty-eight  years  last  midsummer  that  I  first 
preached  in  the  little  brick  church,  which,  holding,  per¬ 
haps,  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  had  been 
standing  on  the  corner  of  this  lot  since  1813,  and  which 
continued  to  stand  there  till  1828,  when  it  gave  place 
to  the  present  building.  It  was  eight-sided  in  shape,  and 
this  form  was  adopted,  because  it  was  thought,  as  I  was 
told,  that  the  smallness  of  the  congregation  would  not 
be  so  discouragingly  apparent  in  a  building  with  the 
corners  cut  off.  The  present  edifice  was  built,  as  you 
see,  with  two  rows  of  windows  on  each  side,  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  with  any  idea  of  introducing  galleries 
at  a  future  time, — we  had  no  such  sanguine  expectations 
of  increase, — but  for  economy’s  sake,  that  the  window 
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frames  of  the  old  church  might  be  used  in  the  new.  So 
that  some  of  these  windows,  I  do  not  know  which,  may 
be  regarded  as  memorial  windows  of  the  former  church. 

The  belfry  of  the  first  church, — it  had  a  belfry  and 
a  bell,  —  (the  bell-rope  ran  down  outside  the  roof  into  the 
vestry,  if  a  very  small  room  behind  the  pulpit  may  be 
dignified  with  that  name), — the  belfry  may  still  be  seen 
surmounting  the  Public  School,  two  squares  above  in 
Locust  Street,  and  the  bell  which  now  summons  the 
children  to  school  is,  I  believe,  the  same  that  called  our 
little  flock  together. 

For  economy’s  sake  also,  the  Doric  columns  of  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  present  church  were  purchased,  ready  made, 
of  the  City.  They  had  done  service  in  the  marble  build¬ 
ing  which  was  taken  down  just  at  the  time  this  church 
was  to  be  erected,  and  which,  connected  with  the  water¬ 
works  when  they  were  run  by  steam-power,  had  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  square  or  circle  filled  with  a  grove  of 
poplar  trees. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  if  the  Com¬ 
mission,  having  in  charge  the  erection  of  a  new  City 
Hall,  had  had  any  recollection  of  the  general  satisfaction 
that  was  felt  when  that  grove  of  trees,  with  the  building 
in  the  centre,  was  removed,  and  Market  Street  was  cut 
straight  through,  they  would  never  have  thought  of  re¬ 
peating  the  old  error,*  and  breaking  in  two  the  great 
highways  of  our  city. 

*  It  was  hardly  such  an  error  as  it  is  now,  for  Broad  Street  was  not  then 
paved,  and  Market  Street  west  of  Broad  was  very  thinly  built  upon. 
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I  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church,  the  12th  of 
January,  1825,  forty-eight  years  ago  last  Sunday.  The 
12th  came  that  year  on  a  Wednesday.  To-day  we  may 
observe  as  the  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  that  I  preached  as  the  minister  of  this  church. 

And  now,  while  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can  tell 
for  the  dear  friends  that  surround  me  here  and  make 
this  house  more  a  home  to  me  for  a  weekly  family  gather¬ 
ing  than  a  place  for  formal  observances,  as  it  is  with  all 
who  are  as  far  advanced  in  years,  I  wander  back  among 
friends  and  scenes  long  departed,  and  find  a  pleasure, 
hardly  the  less  for  the  sadness  there  is  in  it,  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  slightest  incidents  and  particulars  of  the  past. 
The  world  always  changes  and  only  too  rapidly  to  all 
who  are  growing  old.  But  as  the  world  advances,  the 
change  goes  on  at  an  accelerated  rate ;  and  hardly  have 
centuries  of  the  past  wrought  so  great  an  alteration 
in  the  aspect  of  things  as  has  now  taken  place  in  a  few 
years.  The  art  of  Printing  inaugurated  a  mighty  revo¬ 
lution  in  human  affairs,  giving  a  voice  to  that  power  of 
public  opinion  which  is  coming  to  reign  over  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth.  But  Steam  and  the  Magnetic  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  numerous  other  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  Science  within  the  last  fifty  years,  are  working  yet 
vaster  changes.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man 
living  who  has  yet  begun  to  appreciate  the  grand  results 
that  are  to  flow  from  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  estab- 
-  lishment  of  Ecpial  Justice  over  all  this  broad  continent, 
and  from  the  irresistible  proof  which  has  been  given  to 
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the  world  that  the  freest  Government  is  the  strongest 
Government.  Yes,  it  is  a  world  greatly  changed,  in 
which  even  those,  who  have  attained  only  to  middle  age, 
now  find  themselves. 

But  we  who  are  older  feel  the  change  more  deeply 
because  it  affects  our  more  immediate  surroundings. 
We  have  come  to  be  but  living  memorials  of  the  past.* 
Of  those  who  first  welcomed  me  here,  there  are  only  a 
few  remaining.  Of  my  friends  in  the  ministry  who  came 
and  took  part  in  the  services  of  my  ordination,  Dr  Ban¬ 
croft,  the  father  of  the  historian,  departed  long  since,  and 
of  the  others,  Henry  and  William  Ware,  and  Dr  Gan¬ 
nett,  there  is  no  survivor. 

I  thought,  and  I  used  to  say  upon  the  recurrence  of 
this  anniversary,  that,  when  I  first  came  here,  this 
church,  few  then  in  its  members,  was  composed,  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  of  old  persons.  But  I  have  long  since 
discovered  that  it  was  not  they  that  were  old,  but  it  was 
I  that  was  young.  Few  as  they  were,  they  were,  most 
of  them,  men  of  marked  character. 

There  was  John  Vaughan,  who  had  been  the  protege 
of  Dr  Franklin,  in  Paris,  in  old  revolutionary  times,  and 
afterwards  the  friend  of  Priestley  and  Jefferson,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  that  day,  a  man  who,  for  his  great 
kindness  to  strangers,  gave  to  Philadelphia  a  name  for 
hospitality.  You  could  go  nowhere  North  or  South, 
where  you  would  not  meet  with  persons  who  cherished 


*  And  if  Old  Age  now  as  formerly  had  its  peculiar  costume,  I  think  the  old 
would  look  older  now  than  the  old  ever  did  before. 
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a  grateful  remembrance  of  Mr  Vaughan.  Everybody 
knew  him,  and  so  widely  known  was  his  hospitality  that 
when  it  was  thought  that  Louis  Philippe*  might  come  to 
this  country,  it  was  said:  “We  sfiall  see  him  walking  up 
Chestnut  Street  some  day  with  John  Vaughan.”  It  is 
one  of  the  memorable  things  of  my  life,  a  breakfast  at 
Mr  Vaughan’s  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  in  Fifth  Street,  with  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Dr  Channing,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  others, — and  Wil¬ 
liam  Ware  (then  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  York  now 
under  the  charge  of  Dr  Bellows)  and  I,  the  two  youngest 
present,  sat  silent  listeners  for  some  five  hours.  But 
Mr  Vaughan  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  charitable 
labors  among  the  poor.  He  spared  no  trouble  in  procur¬ 
ing  them  employment.  It  seemed  to  me  when  I  first 
came  here  that  the  church  was  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  persons  who  were  drawn  to  it  by  grateful  affection  for 
Mr  Vaughan. 

Then  among  those  early  members  of  our  church  was 
James  Taylor,  from  Scotland,  noted  for  his  strict  Uni- 
tarianism  and  his  stern  integrity.  And  Ralph  Eddowes, 
from  old  Chester,  in  England. 

These  three,  almost  from  the  formation  of  this  Society 
in  1796,  to  within  a  short  time  of  my  coming,  conducted 
these  religious  services;  Mr  Vaughan  read  printed  dis¬ 
courses,  and  Mr  Taylor  and  Mr  Eddowes  composed  their 
sermons. 

In  a  chronology  of  the  city  of  Chester,  the  emigra- 


*  Or  was  it  Charles  X? 
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tion  of  Mr  Eddowes  is  noted  as  the  distinguishing  event 
of  the  year.  He  was  held  in  high  honor  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Chester  for  the  fearless  patriotism  with  which 
he  prosecuted  the  authorities  of  that  ancient  city  for  a 
violation  of  its  charter,  at  his  own  personal  cost  of  some  . 
thousand  pounds.  The  suit  was  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  celebrated  Lord  Erskine  was  engaged 
on  it.  And  though,  through  some  technicality  Mr  Ed¬ 
dowes  failed  to  gain  the  cause,  his  native  city  held  that 
he  had  deserved  success,  and  honored  him  none  the 
less.  He  was,  I  was  told,  an  only  child ;  living  to  a 
most  venerable  age,  he  saw  nearly  forty  descendants. 

And  there  were  in  those  early  days,  Mr  Birch,  from 
England,  who  endowed  the  Blind  Institution  of  this  city 
with  a  fortune,  which  was  then  considered  large,  of 
$120,000,  and  Mr  Small,  his  friend  and  partner,  also 
from  the  old  country,  a  bookseller  for  years  on  Chestnut 
Street,  of  great  intelligence  and  rare  wit,  who  made  books 
as  well  as  published  them. 

And  Mr  James  Wood,  likewise  a  right  worthy  English¬ 
man,  whose  large  family,  long  since  settled  in  the  West, 
adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  parents  to  this  day,  with  one 
exception  :  his  son  and  namesake,  the  present  respected 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

Among  those  members  of  our  Society  was  William 
Turner,  who  came  from  England  with  his  only  near 
relative,  a  daughter,  leaving  behind  him  debts,  which, 
by  unwearied  industry  and  frugality,  he  succeeded  in 
liquidating,  principal  and  interest.  His  creditors  in  the 
old  country,  sent  over  to  him,  in  testimony  of  their  sense 
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of  his  honorable  conduct,  a  silver  cup,  of  the  existence  of 
which  his  daughter  said  that  she  was  ignorant  until  after 
her  father’s  death,  when  she  found  it  hidden  away  in  an 
old  trunk.  Such  a  man  was  William  Turner.  Not  to  his 
nearest  relative,  not  to  his  only  child,  would  he  whisper 
that  he  had  received  a  special  tribute  to  his  integrity. 
He  had  done  only  what  it  was  his  simple  duty  to  do. 
He  could  not  endure  but  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that 
he  should  be  honored  for  doing  what  he  would  be  for¬ 
ever  dishonored  for  neglecting. 

It  was,  dear  friends,  to  men  of  this  stamp  that,  some 
eight  and  forty  years  ago,  a  boy  of  two  and  twenty  was 
invited  to  minister  as  a  teacher.  And  he  accepted  the 
office !  It  seems  to  me  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  that 
there  are  no  bounds  to  the  presumption  of  some  young 
persons.  I  surely  could  not  have  known  what  I  was 
about.  I  think  I  recollect  that  I  had  no  thought  but 
that,  if  I  were  permitted,  I  was  to  live  and  die  here. 
They  bore  with  me,  those  first  friends  of  mine,  and 
now  that  I  am  growing  old  I  treasure  in  remembrance 
their  great  kindness.  [Between  ourselves,  I  have  lately 
been  destroying  my  old,  or  rather  I  should  say  my 
young,  sermons;  and  as,  in  preparing  them  for  the  flames, 
I  have  caught  sight  now  and  then  of  their  quality,  I  have 
only  admired  the  more  the  patience  of  those  early  friends 
of  mine.]  There  were  others  whom  I  have  not  named, 
— they  have  been  long  gone  now, — who  were  as  fathers 
and  brothers  to  me.  Blessed  be  their  memories  ! 


i* 
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As  the  years  recede,  the  lights  which  once  were  so 
bright,  like  suns  filling  the  whole  cope  of  heaven  with 
their  splendor,  are  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  by 
and  by  they  will  twinkle  only  as  remotest  stars,  and  at 
last  they  will  be  lost  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion.  It 
takes  one  by  surprise, — the  rapidity  with  which  the 
change  goes  on.  Old  constellations  pass  out  of  view, 
and  new  luminaries  enter  the  field  of  vision.  I  wonder 
at  finding  how  less  and  less  is  known  of  the  worthies, 
of  whom,  when  I  was  young,  so  much  was  thought, 
whose  words  we  drank  in  so  eagerly.  We  could  hardly 
conceive  how  the  world  ever  was  to  go  on  without  them. 

But  there  is  really  nothing  surprising  in  this.  It  is 
the  course  things  have  taken  ever  since  the  world  began 
and  so  it  will  be  till  it  shall  end.  Throughout  the  vast 
universe  nothing  stands  still.  Everything  comes  only 
to  pass.  We  must  all  be  forgotten.  No,  not  all.  Im¬ 
mortal  is  the  memory  which  we  this  day  celebrate.* 
That  memory  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter  through 
coming  ages. 

Let  it  be  our  solace,  nay,  our  rejoicing  that,  after 
the  wisest  and  best  whom  we  have  known,  there  are 
wiser  and  better  men  to  come.  The  venerable  Dr  Ban¬ 
croft  remarked  in  conversation,  at  the  time  of  my  ordi¬ 
nation,  that  he  was  glad  to  think,  as  the  hour  of  his  de¬ 
parture  drew  nigh,  that  there  were  others  coming  who 
would  not  only  continue  the  good  work,  but  do  it  far 
better  than  he  had  been  able  to  conceive  of.  Perhaps  he 


*  The  Communion  Service  was  observed  this  morning. 
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said  this  in  compliment  of  his  young  brethren  present. 
At  all  events  it  was  a  cheery  thought  to  hear  from  the 
old  man’s  lips. 

It  is  almost  with  a  feeling  of  pain  that  I  meet  now 
with  so  few  among  my  brothers  in  the  ministry,  and 
others,  who  have  it  to  remember  that  they  once  heard 
Dr  Channing  preach.  They  who  enjoyed  that  privilege 
felt,  as  they  listened,  ‘  as  if  they  were  following  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  truth.’  It  is  true  his  printed 
discourses  are  within  reach  of  all,  and  they  are  dili¬ 
gently  circulated.  But  admirable  as  his  writings  are,  it 
was  the  voice,  the  living  voice  and  presence  of  Dr 
Channing  that  gave  an  indescribable  power  to  his 
thought.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  in  whose  memory  that  voice  still 
rings.  He  died  thirty  years  ago,  the  duration  of  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

Let  me  recall  now,  if  I  may,  his  saintly  memory  from 
the  misty  past :  I  behold  again  that  frail,  slight  figure, 
which  it  seemed  as  if  the  summer’s  breath  might  blow 
away,  those  soft  eyes,  suffused  with  emotion,  that  smile 
that  struggled  through  an  habitual  expression  of  physical 
weakness.  And  that  voice, — again  I  hear  that  wonder¬ 
ful  voice,  like  no  other,  so  flexible,  like  a  strip  of  gold 
leaf  quivering  in  the  softest  breath,  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  emotion.  When  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  and 
began  to  speak,  and  before  he  became  interested,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  control  over  it.  It  ran  up  and  down, 
apparently  at  random,  after  the  strangest,  sing-song 
fashion.  But  when  the  emotion  came,  it  swelled  out 
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with  a  world  of  feeling  and  thrilled  one  as  if  it  issued 
from  the  inmost  deep  of  the  spirit.  It  was  like  some 
huge  sail,  flapping  about,  before  it  takes  the  wind,  but 
when  it  takes  it,  rounding  out,  grand,  orb-like.  The 
feeling  which  it  then  conveyed  was  profound,  and  the 
impression,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  as  deep  as  mortal 
speech  can  make. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Dr  Channing’s  Dis¬ 
courses,  his  discourse  on  Immortality,  in  which  he 
answers  that  objection  to  the  idea  of  another  life,  which 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  races  only  are  perpetuated, 
and  not  individuals.  His  answer  is  this  :  It  is  true  (I 
quote  from  memory)  such  is  the  case  in  the  physical 
world.  There,  individuals  are  made  little  account  of. 
They  are  sacrificed  to  perpetuate  the  race.  There,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  For,  suppose  a  single  tree  to  be  allowed 
to  grow  and  to  keep  growing  without  limit.  It  would 
draw  all  the  nourishment  out  of  the  earth  and  the  water 
and  the  air,  to  the  destruction  of  all  other  trees,  and  there 
would  be  at  last  only  this  one  tree.  So  is  it  in  the 
material  world.  But  not  so  is  it  in  the  world  of  mind. 
Suppose  any  one  mind  to  grow  without  limit,  to  be 
ceaselessly  enriched  with  ever  new  accessions  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  genius  and  power,  so  far  from  excluding  other 
minds  and  interfering  with  their  growth,  it  would  help 
and  inspire  all  others.  The  passage  is  striking.  But 
the  reader  looks  in  vain  for  the  effect  which  it  had 
upon  those  who  heard  it  from  Dr  Channing’s  lips. 
When  the  discourse,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  was  first 
delivered,  half  a  century  ago  in  his  own  church  in  Bos- 
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ton,  a  highly  intelligent  friend  of  mine  who  was  present, 
told  me  that  at  the  above  passage  the  audience  ceased 
to  breathe,  and  they  could  be  heard  all  over  the  church 
drawing  breath,  when,  at  the  close  of  this  statement,  the 
preacher  paused.  Some  few  years  afterwards,  Dr  Chan- 
ning  repeated  the  same  discourse  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  New  York,  and  another  person  who  was 
present  described  to  me  the  effect  almost  in  the  same 
words.  He  said  the  audience  held  their  breath. 

The  last  fewr  years  of  his  life  Dr  Channing  was 
accustomed  to  spend  several  weeks  of  the  Spring  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  time  that  he  was  to  speak  upon  an  occasion  which 
was  not  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  ever  before  spoken  out  of  a  church,  or  religious 
meeting.  Under  this  impression,  I  asked  him  some  days 
before  he  was  to  deliver  his  lecture,  whether  he  had 
ever  been  applauded.  He  answered  in  the  negative.  I 
then  told  him  that  he  would  be  applauded  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  on  the  platform,  and  as  often,  during  the  Lec¬ 
ture,  as  he  gave  occasion.  I  wished  to  prepare  him.  I 
knew  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  request  his  hearers 
to  observe  silence,  if  the  applause  were  distasteful  to 
him. 

The  evening  of  the  Lecture  came.  The  Musical  Fund 
Hall  was  crowded.  When  the  Lecturer  came  forward 
on  the  platform,  the  audience,  as  is  customary  on  such 
occasions,  broke  forth  in  a  loud  greeting.  I  confess,  such 
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was  my  idea  of  the  man,  that  the  noise  seemed  as  incon¬ 
gruous  and  out  of  place  as  it  would  be  to  applaud  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  some  appearance 
of  Nature,  a  beautiful  sunset,  for  example.  But  he  did 
not  regard  it.  He  did  not  appear  to  hear  it.  He  began 
to  speak,  and  to  me,  who,  anxious  about  the  impression 
made  by  so  eminent  a  representative  of  our  Liberal  faith, 
was  listening  through  everybody’s  ears  but  my  own,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  intonation,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
was  never  so  marked.  His  voice,  in  the  first  few  sen¬ 
tences,  ran  up  and  down  in  so  Methodistical  a  way  that 
I  could  not  but  suspect  that  many  a  one  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  saying  to  himself,  “  Well,  this  is.  your  great 
Dr  Channing,  is  it?”  But  in  a  few  moments  he  had  us 
all  with  him.  A  spell  was  upon  us.  The  applause 
burst  forth  again  and  again  irrepressibly,  like  lightning- 
flashes,  suddenly  coming  and  as  suddenly  hushed,  as  if 
there  were  a  fear  on  all  that  a  word  might  be  lost. 
When  he  had  spoken  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  a 
moment  when  he  had  his  hearers  completely  under  his 
spell,  he  did  what  hardly  any  other  man  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  do,  he  voluntarily  broke  the  spell,  laid  down  his 
magician’s  wand,  and  said  that,  with  the  permission  of 
the  audience,  he  would  sit  down  and  rest  himself.  It  was 
a  slight  circumstance,  but  it  illustrated  the  artless  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man.  The  sensation  was  as  when,  in  the 
theatre,  the  curtain  falls  upon  an  exciting  scene.  The 
people  rose  and  bestirred  themselves.  But  the  instant 
the  Lecturer  was  again  on  his  feet  they  were  seated 
at  once  in  a  pin-drop  silence.  He  went  on  for  another 
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half  hour,  instantly  resuming  the  enchantment  and 
keeping  it  strong  to  the  end.  “  What  did  he  stop  for  ?” 
one  was  overheard  to  say,  coming  out,  “  why  didn’t  he 
go  on  and  tell  us  what  he  thought  about  everything  ?” 

I  remarked  to  him,  after  the  Lecture,  that  I  had 
warned  him  against  the  applause,  but  that  really  it  had 
struck  me  as  very  hearty  and  intelligent.  “  0//,”  said 
he,  “  it  did  me  good."  It  was  evidently  a  new  experience 
to  him.  He  accepted  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly,  not 
as  food  for  vain-glory,  but  as  prompt  and  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  assent.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had 
so  high  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  literary  man,  who 
was  so  utterly  insensible  to  that  sort  of  fame.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  it  as  of 
the  slightest  value  except  as  it  enabled  him  to  be  of 
service  to  others. 

His  essay  on  Milton,  which  appeared  in  1826,  was,  I 
believe,  his  first  excursion  beyond  the  range  of  topics 
religious  and  theological.  That,  and  an  article  which 
appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by 
Macaulay,  on  the  same  subject,  created  quite  a  sensation 
in  our  reading  circles.  I  do  not  know  which  was  talked 
about  most.  More  than  one  notice  of  Dr  Channing’s 
article  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  as  still 
the  king  among  Reviews.  The  last  notice  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham.  It  was 
unjust  and  depreciatory  in  its  spirit.  Not  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  as  all  who  attended  Prof.  Tyndall’s  recent  Lec¬ 
tures  know,  in  which  his  Lordship  committed  himself  to 
a  mistaken  estimate  of  men  as  great  or  greater  than 
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himself.  Some  of  Lord  Brougham’s  criticisms  of  Dr 
Charming  struck  me,  however,  at  the  time  as  just.  And 
once,  some  time  after,  in  conversation  with  Dr  Channing, 
I  made  bold  to  say  so  to  him,  invited  always  to  speak 
freely  by  the  love  he  bore  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech.  II is  reply  impressed  me  only  the  more  deeply 
with  a  sense  of  his  exalted  character.  “  Very  likely  ;  no 
doubt ,  indeed ,”  he  said,  “  Lord  Brougham  is  right.  When 
I  wrote  that  essay  I  did  not  dream  that  it  would  command 
so  much  attention , — it  is  doubtless  very  faulty ,  I  imagine 
Lord  Brougham  is  right.  I  have  never  read  his  review  of 
me.”  This  utter  indifference  to  what  was  said  of  his 
literary  character  abroad,  and  by  so  distinguished  a  per¬ 
son  as  Lord  Brougham,  was  striking,  especially  when 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  our  literary  men  to  English 
opinion  is  considered,  and  to  English  opinion  enunci¬ 
ated  by  so  high  an  authority. 

Dr  Channing’ s  reading  of  the  Bible  was  better  than 
any  commentary.  I  can  never  forget,  when  he  preached 
the  first  time  in  this  church,  crowded  to  these  pulpit 
steps,  his  reading  of  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  familiar 
hymn.  So  expressive  of  the  profoundest  awe  were  his 
tones  that  the  audience  seemed  “turned  into  listening 
marble.”  One  felt,  at  the  moment,  that,  if  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  had  opened  and  a  vision  of  the  Ineffable  had 
been  accorded  us,  we  could  not  have  been  more  truly  awe¬ 
struck.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  he  alluded,  in 
his  sermon,  to  “young  men  standing  on  the  steps  of  a 
hotel.”  Such  a  depth  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt 
opened  in  the  utterance  of  that  one  word,  hotel,  that 
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instantly  that  place  seemed  the  most  insignificant  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  yet,  so  full  and  large  did 
the  word  sound,  that  if  onh  had  wished  to  write  it  so 
that  it  should  look  as  large  as  it  .sounded,  a  whole  side- 
wall  of  the  Church  would  hardly  have  afforded  room 
enough. 

I  tell  you  these  things,  dear  friends,  of  my  sainted 
friend,  because  he  was,  in  his  day,  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  form  of  faith,  and  because,  as  it  is  these 
reminiscences  of  him  that  sharpen  his  image  in  my  own 
mind,  I  think  they  may  help  you  to  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
him.  If,  as  it  has  been  said,  it  would  ennoble  a  man  to 
pass  every  day  in  and  out  of  his  dwelling  between  rows  of 
ifiajestic  statues  of  the  good  and  great,  how  much  more 
ennobling  is  it  to  have,  ranged  all  round  the  chambers  of 
the  soul,  open  as  they  are  to  be  defiled  by  low  creeping 
thoughts  and  corrupt  imaginations,  the  saintly  memories 
of  the  just,  now  departed  !  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  commemorate  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  his,  the  divinest 
of  memories,  may  fill  our  hearts  with  that  cleansing  odor 
of  sanctity  in  which  no  evil  thought  can  breathe. 

The  originality  of  Dr  Channing,  in  respect  of  his 
vocal  power,  far  beyond  any  artistic  eloquence,  can  now 
be  appreciated  onty  by  the  rapidly  lessening  few  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  him.  His  published 
works  give  but  a  partial  idea  of  the  pre-eminent  position 
that  he  held  among  us.  Those  who  come  after  us  will 
hardly  find  in  them  the  signs  of  his  greatness.  He  was 
great  in  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  in  the  elevation 
of  his  mind,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  continually  growing, 
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continually  advancing,  as  the  ever  deepening  interest 
that  he  took,  in  his  last  years,  in  the  then  obnoxious  and 
struggling  cause  of  the  Slave,  abundantly  testifies.  He 
was,  until  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  what  his  delicate 
physical  organization  compelled  him  to  be,  a  recluse. 
For  many  years  he  was  throwing  off,  slowly  indeed,  but 
still  steadily  throwing  off,  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy 
theology  that  reigned  all  around  him  in  his  early  days, 
darkening  the  atmosphere  of  New  England.  His  power 
was  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  steadily  catching  more  and 
more  of  the  light  and  drinking  in  more  and  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  coming  time,  and  as  steadily  diffusing  it, 
and  moulding  the  minds  of  others.  The  charm  of  his 
utterances  was,  that  he  gave  lucid  expression  to  the  libe¬ 
ral  thought, — and,  by  expression,  deepened  it  in  himself 
and  others — that  liberal  way  of  thinking,  into  which,  by 
a  reactionary  force  from  Calvinism,  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  minds  were  then  led.  Men  found  in  him  an 
eloquent  expositor  of  their  own  best  thoughts.  He  was 
the  interpreter  of  them  to  themselves. 

I  doubt  whether  he,  or  they  who  were  associated  with 
him,  would  ever  have  voluntarily  come  forth  and  pro¬ 
posed  any  distinctive  theological  views, — they  certainly 
would  not,  at  the  time  they  did, — had  they  not  been 
goaded  to  it  by  the  zealously  orthodox  of  that  day,  who 
denounced  with  horror,  as  ominous  of  the  rankest  infi¬ 
delity,  the  silence  which  was  then  falling  upon  many  of 
the  New  England  pulpits,  in  regard  to  what  were  most 
devoutly  held  to  be  the  distinguishing  and  soul-saving 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  which  were,  in  truth,  not 
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the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  dogmas  of 
John  Calvin.  It  was  under  this  pressure  that  Dr  Clian- 
ning  was  moved  to  make  formal  publication  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  And  this  he  did,  in  his  serjnon  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr  Sparks,  in  1819.  That  was  the  torch  that  flashed 
far  and  wide  and  kindled  a  great  Unitarian  and  Trinita¬ 
rian  controversy,  causing  Unitarianism  to  be  everywhere 
talked  about  and  spoken  against,  and  dividing  almost 
every  village  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  true,  this  little  Church  had  been  incorporated  six 
years  before  as  a  Unitarian  Church  ;  but,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  persons  from  the  Old  Country,  it 
was  looked  upon  pretty  much  as  a  settlement  of  a  small 
company  of  Mahometans,  an  exotic,  having  no  root 
in  this  soil.  Even  the  liberally  disposed  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  shy  of  it,  as  going  altogether  too  far.  And 
yet,  now,  by  the  way,  I  question  whether  there  is  any 
Unitarian  Church  out  of  New  England  more  native  to 
its  locality  than  this.  Almost  all  the  liberal  Churches 
elsewhere,  out  of  New  England,  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
New  England  colonies. 

The  theology,  the  Unitarianism,  popularly  so-called, 
of  Dr  Channing  and  other  ministers,  and  of  the  Churches 
under  their  charge,  beyond  the  affirmation  of  the  strict 
Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  almost  wholly  nega¬ 
tive.  It  could  be  more  easily  told  what  they  did  not 
believe  than  what  they  did.  It  was  simply  a  protest 
against  the  old  orthodoxy  ;  and  so,  to  a  great  extent,  it 
remains  to  this  hour.  It  could  hardly  have  been  other¬ 
wise.  That  thus  it  should  be,  was  a  necessary  stage  in 
the  progress  of  religious  thought.  Every  now  and  then 
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there  is  a  cry  for  a  positive  statement  of  the  faith  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  liberally  disposed.  I  am  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  for  our  creed.  But  no  such  statement  is  forth¬ 
coming,  nor  can  it  be. 

For  Unitarianism,  Liberal  Christianity,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  termed,  is,  as  its  history  now  plainly  shows,  not 
a  form  of  doctrine,  but  what  is  infinitely  better,  it  is 
what  the  religion  of  Jesus  itself  was  at  the  first,  it  is  a 
spirit,  a  spirit  of  “  love  and  of  power  and  of  a  sound 
mind a  spirit  that  may  co-exist  in  greater  or  less  ful¬ 
ness  with  every  variety  of  opinion.  The  spirit,  to  which 
the  name  of  Unitarianism  was  given,  was  growing  and 
spreading  in  New  England,  and  people  were  Unitarians 
in  fact  long  before  the  name  was  published.  When  the 
controversy  was  precipitated,  and  people  were  forced  to 
take  sides,  the  liberal  current  was,  in  a  degree,  crystal¬ 
lized;  and  some  there  were  who,  terrified  by  hard  names 
and  only  partially  set  free  from  the  old  creeds,  fell  back 
into  the  old  ranks. 

With  all  our  controversial  tracts,  and  they  are  not  a 
few,  we  have  made  no  converts.  But  we  have  found  con¬ 
verts,  of  Heaven’s  making,  thousands  of  them,  already 
made  to  our  hands.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  experience. 
The  one  story  that  I  have  always  heard  is:  “I  have 
heard  Unitarian  preaching,”  or,  “I  have  been  reading  a 
Unitarian  book,  for  the  first  time,  and  I  find  therein  my 
own  way  of  thinking,  but  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
anybody  that  held  the  same  views.”  Wisely  did  Dr 
Channing  say  long  ago,  that  theological  errors  are  not 
overcome  by  argument,  but  outgrown.  The  expand¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  mankind  sloughs  them  off.  They  dry 
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up  and  shrivel,  dropping  like  the  old  bark  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  tree.  The  influence  of  the  early  friends  of  liberal 
Christianity  has  been  great ;  but  not  through  their  con¬ 
troversial  ability,  not  by  the  meredorce  of  their  reason¬ 
ing,  but  by  culture  and  character  have  they  commanded 
respect,  softening  prejudice,  disarming  bigotry. 

There  is  no  doctrine,  no  creed,  however  logically  and 
scripturally  impregnable,  that  is  so  important  as  the  simple 
lesson  of  human  respect.  lie  who  learns  that,  has  the  root 
and  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  good  to  be  re¬ 
spected  and  to  be  worthy  of  respect,  but  the  best  thing  is 
to  cherish  respect,  and  especially  to  regard  with  good-will 
those  who  differ  from  ns  the  most.  This  is  the  special 
office  of  Christianity,  it  is  the  thing  for  which  Jesus 
lived  and  died,  to  bring  man  to  recognize  his  brother 
man,  notwithstanding  all  differences.  And  when  differ¬ 
ing  denominations  are  living  together  in  mutual  respect, 
then  the  best  purpose  of  Christianity  is  fulfilled. 

This  is  essentially  such  a  fundamental  article  of  faith 
with  me,  the  sum  and  substance  of  uncorrupt  Christi- 
anity,  that  I  have  never  been  inclined  to  preach  what 
are  called  doctrinal  sermons.  “  Have  you  been  here  so 
long?”  it  has  been  said  to  me  sometimes,  and  by  not  un¬ 
friendly  voices,  “  and  have  you  only  one  Unitarian 
Church  here?”  My  friends,  if  the  progress  and  diffusion 
of  that  spirit,  which  is  Christianity,  are  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  Churches  bearing  the  Unitarian  name, 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  one  Unitarian  Church  here, 
is  humbling  indeed.  But  what  if  the  Churches  of  ortho¬ 
dox  names  are  all  growing  in  the  Christian  grace  of  libe- 
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ral  feeling  ?  What  if,  as  a  clerical  friend  of  mine,  not 
of  our  denomination,  remarked  to  me  the  other  day, 
— what  if  the  tone  of  Unitarian  thought  is  pervading  all 
denominations?  which  is  only  saying  that  the  same  causes 
which  have  produced  Unitarianism  are  operative  in  all 
Churches,  rendering  them  all,  more  or  less,  more  liberal ; 
in  fine,  what  if  the  spirit,  which  alone  I  care  to  be  zeal¬ 
ous  for,  is  working  everywhere  like  leaven,  and  just  as 
Jesus  said  it  must  work,  why  should  we  be  anxious  to 
build  Unitarian  Churches?  Why,  all  these  Churches  are 
steadily  becoming  ours,  ours  in  fact,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  name.  Have  a  little  patience ;  and  there  will,  by 
and  by,  be,  in  spirit,  no  difference,  but  only  in  names 
and  forms. 

I  declare  to  you,  friends,  there  is  no  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  my  day  that  is,  to  my  mind,  more  re¬ 
markable.  Where,  now,  is  that  denunciatory,  ex  cathedra, 
overbearing  spirit  which  once  characterized  the  ortho¬ 
dox  and  made  dissent  so  perilous  ?  It  is  all  gone.  It  has 
died  entirely  away.  Where  are  the  .chains  which,  when 
I  first  came  here,  the  Churches  used  to  fling  across  the 
streets  during  service-time,  so  that  not  even  a  physician 
in  his  carriage,  upon  an  errand  of  life  and  death,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  ?  Chains  heavier  than  those,  though  in¬ 
visible,  have  disappeared.  Now  street-cars  are  running 
freely  on  this  day.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  this  great 
revolution  has  been  going  on.  There  were  significant 
intimations  of  it  even  in  the  early  days  of  my  ministry. 
I  used  then,  occasionally,  of  Sunday  afternoons,  to  visit 
other  Churches  ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  some- 
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thing  said  in  denunciation  of  Unitarianisra.  I  was  not 
so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that  it  was  our  little  Church 
that  the  preachers  were  hurling  their  bolts  at.  No, 
it  was  the  liberal  current  which  was,  even  then,  so  long 
ago,  beginning  to  set  in,  in  their  own  circles,  that  they 
were  contending  against :  that  current  which  has  swept 
away  so  much,  washing  out  the  substance  of  the  old 
creeds  and  leaving  only  the  hulls  standing. 

I  confess,  friends,  (but  I  am  not  sorry,)  that  I  have 
been  lacking  in  denominational  zeal.  I  have  accounted 
it  a  happiness  to  welcome  here,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
those  who  care  less  even  than  I  do  for  our  denomina¬ 
tional  name,  those  who,  if  they  were  not  among  us, 
would  be  found  among  the  Friends. 

And  besides,  even  had  I  been  disposed  to  be  zealous 
for  a  form  of  doctrine,  not  only  would  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  you  have  failed  me,  how  could  I  have  taken  a 
controversial  position  in  this  community  where  I  have 
always  found  personally  so  much  kindness,  so  many 
friends,  among  all  denominations  ?  How  little,  through 
all  these  vears,  has  there  been  to  remind  me  that  there 
was  any  difference  of  religious  faith  between  me  and 
others !  Now  and  then  something  occurs  to  bring  to 
mind,  what  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  make  me  forget, 
that  our  religious  name  is  an  obnoxious  one.  I  hear, 
occasionally,  when  some  one  of  our  members  dies,  that 
sorrow  is  expressed  by  some  good  souls  in  other  quar¬ 
ters,  that  the  deceased  cannot  have  Christian  burial,  nor 
the  bereaved  Christian  consolations.  But  such  remarks 
sound  like  voices  of  the  past,  as  if  they  came  from  a 
great  way  off,  far  back  in  time.  They  strike  me  as  ex- 
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ceptional,  sporadic,  not  at  all  as  indications  of  a  general 
way  of  thought.  Whether  or  not  Unitarians  have 
Christian  burial,  I  have  found  all  Protestant  ministers 
ready  to  unite  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  funeral  offices, 
and  they  have  done  so  with  a  kindliness  that  forbade  me 
to  suspect  them  of  any  design  of  giving  to  our  funeral 
services  a  Christian  efficacy  which,  without  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  them,  our  services  would  lack. 

I  have  been,  through  all  these  years,  most  especially 
interested  in  attempting,  fo1’  myself  and  for  you,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  clear,  positive  idea  of  Him  whose  name  we  bear, 
whose  memory  we  cherish,  and  who  is  the  creative  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  our  modern  life.  I  have  no  stronger  faith  than 
this,  that  it  is  not  in  any  formal  doctrine,  but  in  the 
Character,  in  the  Personal  Life,  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
that  the  enlightening  and  saving  power  of  Christianity 
consists.  As  we  are  brought  into  intimate  and  active 
sympathy  with  that,  we  are  cleansed,  strengthened,  com¬ 
forted,  delivered  from  evil  affections,  raised  above  temp¬ 
tation,  above  fear,  above  death.  So  believing,  I  have 
spoken.  But  whether  I  have  helped  you,  I  hardly  dare 
to  think;  for,  if  I  have,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  be  safely 
trusted  with  that  knowledge.  I  should  be  sure  to  spoil 
all  by  self-conceit,  forgetting  that  it  has  never  been  I,  but 
the  power  of  truth,  the  grace  of  God. 

But  pardon  me  that  I  have  kept  you  so  long.  The 
lapse  of  eight  and  forty  years  admonishes  me  that  the 
day  is  far  spent,  the  shadows  are  lengthening,  the  night 
is  stealing  on.  But  there  falls  no  shadow  that  can  cool 
the  fervor  of  my  good  wishes  for  you  all.  May  heaven’s 
best  blessings  rest  on  you  and  yours  forevermore ! 


